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Hotes. 


LANCELOT SHARPE, SIR R. PHILLIPS, 
AND 8. T. COLERIDGE. 
(See ante, p. 341.) 

In Sharpe’s edition of the Rowley poems 
already mentioned p. xxiv is occupied by 
this announcement: ‘*The Editor thinks 
himself happy in the permission of an in- 
renious Friend, to insert the following 
Sfonody.” Then follows the first printed form 
of S. T. Coleridge’s tribute to the memory 
of the marvellous boy that perished in his 
pride.” The printer of Sharpe's ‘ Rowley’ 
was Benjamin Sieoen the well-known Liberal 
of those days, who was the publisher of the 
Cambridge Intelligencer. This fact adds to 
the interest of a passage in which, after de- 
scribing Samuel Spitfire as “an oppositionist 
in politics and a deist in religion,” the Satirist 
adds :— 

“In his tamer moments, when confined with the 
fever, and obliged to ‘sport an aegrotat,’ he whiled 
the time by composing what Voltaire calls diatribes 
for the Cambridge Intelligencer, and some of the 
most venomous tirades against the monarchy and 
the Church of England that appeared in that paper 
were the effusions of Sam’s pen. I know that 
Mister Flower has laid claim to these ; but I assure 
you, Sir, from my own knowledge, in this case he is 
only the ‘daw in borrowed plumes,’ or, to use an 
apter comparison, the ‘ ass in the lion’s skin.’ "’* 


* These passages are all in the Satirist, vol. v. 
pp. 419-24, 538-44, 


| Says :— 


My friend Mr. John Albert Green, of Moss 
Side, who is a diligent student of Coleridge 
and has a large and interesting collection of 
Coleridgiana, has kindly looked over this note 
in MS., but is unaware of any reference by the 
poet to Mr. Sharpe or to this Satzrist article. 
He has given me some references to the rela- 
tions between the poet and Sir Richard 
| Phillips. In a note dated 1841 Sir Richard 


** Before he [Coleridge] went to Germany I passed 
a long afternoon in his company at a dinner party 
}at Dr. Estlin’s, at Bristol. Mr. Benjamin, after- 
wards Sir B. Benjamin, Dr. Beddoes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jarbauld, and some others were there. Coleridge 
sat next me, and he deafened me by set harangues 
on many trite subjects, treated in a scholastic and 
| dogmatic way. In five or six hours the rest of the 
company edged in economically for a few minutes, 
but only while Coleridge took breath. He certainly 
| was eloquent and very ingenious in quibbling. 
Though t tried the next morning to recollect some- 
| thing that he had said, yet the whole resembled 
| smoke, and I could grapple with no point whatever.’ 
In another paper, dated some years after, 
| Sir Richard describes his calling upon Cole- 
ridge at Mr. Gillman’s at Highgate :— 

** His harangues were tunes of a barrel-organ, and 
in half-dozen sittings you heard the same ideas 
and phrases, which dazzled by their boldness and 
poetical effusions all their first auditors. His own 
very dull memories are a true exposition of his 
character. He had studied the Mystics, and his 
language was that of high abstraction, such as a 
young man might catch from Boehmen, Jeremy 
Taylor, Baxter, and the old writers of the syllogic 
school. Nothing is more easy, and yet nothing 
more surprising to general readers...... In my opinion 
Coleridge never wrote anything approaching his 
‘Ode to Pitt,’ containing the line :— 

Letters four do spell his name. 


This is given by John Timbs in his 
‘Anecdote Lives of the Later Wits and 
Humourists’ (1874, p. 9). Allsop’s ‘ Letters, 
&c, of Coleridge’ contains a reference to 
Phillips in a note after Letter xxx. In this 
note Phillips is stated by Coleridge to have 
kept a host of writers in his pay, and to 
have been a gross flatterer. On one occasion, 
whilst speaking to Mrs. Barbauld, Coleridge 
was adivened by Phillips, who, after ex- 
pressing regret that he should have been in 
the company of so great a man _ without 
being aware of his good fortune, added 
shortly afterwards, “[ would have given nine 
guineas a sheet for his conversation during 
the last hour and a half” (‘ Letters, Conversa- 
tions, &c., of Coleridge,’ 1836, ii. 131-2). 

In a letter to Southey, under date 9 De- 
cember, 1799, Coleridge makes a reference to 
George Dyer :— 

“God love him, he is a very good man; but he 
ought not to degrade himself by writing lives of 
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living characters for Phillips; and all his friends 
make wry faces, peeping out of the pillory of his 
advertisemental notes.” 

In a foot-note to this passage Mr. E. H. 
Coleridge mentions Dyer’s 
“* gossiping account of the early history and writings 
of ‘ Mr. Robert Southey’ which appeared in * Public 
Characters’ for 1799-1800, a humble forerunner of 
*Men of the Time,’ published by Richard Phillips, 
the founder of the Monthly Magazine, and after- 
wards knighted as a sheriff of the City of London. 
Possibly Coleridge was displeased at the mention 
of his name in connection with Pantisocracy, and 
still more by the following sentence: ‘The three 
young poetical friends, Lovel, Southey, and Cole- 
ridge, married three sisters. Southey is attached 
to domestic life, and fortunately was very happy 
in his matrimonial connection.’ ” 

In another letter to Southey (early in 1800) 
Coleridge writes :— 

* Phillips would be very glad to engage you to 
write a school book for him, the History of foe 
in all nations, about 400 pages; but this, too, mus¢ 
have your name. He would give sixty pounds.” 

In another letter to Southey, dated 18 Feb- 
ruary, 1800, Coleridge says :— 

* Phillips is a good-for-nothing fellow, but what 
of that? He will give you sixty pounds, and advance 
half the money now, for a book you can do in a 
fortnight, or three weeks at farthest. 1 would 
advise you not to give it up so hastily. Phillips 
eats no flesh. I observe, wittily enough, that 
whatever might be thought of innate ideas, there 
could be no doubt to a man who had seen Phillips 
of the existence of innate beef.”—‘ Letters of 3S. a 
Coleridge,’ edited by E. H. Coleridge, 1895, vol. i. 
pp. 317, 325, 327. 

This is an allusion to the corpulence of the 
vegetarian knight. 

There is an unexplained reference to 
Phillips in Campbell's * Life of Coleridge,’ 
1894, p. 119: “Another book on which he 
Coleridge} had received an advance from 
Sir] Richard Phillips was also abandoned, 
and the money refunded.” 

In quoting the unfavourable expressions 
referring to Sir Richard Phillips I by no 
means endorse them. George Borrow’s sketch 
is evidently a caricature; some gibes were 
due to political animosity, and others to the 
dislike that is generally felt for persons who 
hold views differing from those commonly 
received, and who have the courage to lay 
down and steadfastly adhere to a rule of life 
of their own.* 

The reference to the articles in the Cam- 
bridge Intelligencer suggests the possibility 
that some of Coleridge's gold dust may still 
be lying perdu in the dusty files of that paper. 


* A biographical notice and estimate of Phillips 
will be found in my ‘Stray Chapters’ (p. 237) and 
in Howard Williams's 
edition, p. 414). 


thics of Diet’ (second 


It is remarkable that the man who in 1794 
was indebted to his “ingenious friend ” Cole- 
ridge for permission to give to the world the 
poet’s fine monody on Chatterton should in 
1809 have thought it fitting to indulge in an 
attack so violent and so unjust as that which 
appeared in the Satirist. 

Wituiam A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 
(See ante, p. 261.) 

My notes relating to Archbishop Temple’s 
family were supplied by his relations, chietly 
by his sister Netta, who was merely positive 
that her ancestors the Stows were highly 
connected. 

Boswell, writing to congratulate his friend 
William Johnston Temple, 31 May, 1779, 
concerning his monetary affairs, advises him: 
“ Do not delay turning your land into money 
as soon as you can,” and adds: “You and [ 
and the worthy Johnson will walk in the 
King’s Park,” &c. 

With permission I will supplement my 
paper. uncelot Turnbull, in 1709, sold the 
capital messuage called Allerden, a/ias Rough 
Chester (with the hamlet called Unthank), 
to Alexander Johnston, of Newcastle, gent., 
from whom it descended to his great-grand- 
son William Johnston Temple, clerk, of Mam- 
head, co. Devon, and afterwards of Penryn 
(Gluvias), Cornwali, upon whose death it was 
ey by Adam Sibbit (Raine, ‘ Hist. N. 

urham,’ p. 220). It appears that Boswell’s 
advice was unheeded, and that W. J. Temple's 
father, William, Mayor of Berwick, or grand- 
father, George Temple, married the heiress 
of Alexander Johnston. The register of 
Berwick or Newcastle might determine. 

Wilmot Vaughan, third Viscount Fethers 
and Baron Lisburne (died 19 January, 1766), 
married Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of 
Thomas Watson, Mayor of Berwick; and 
Fenwick Stow, Mayor of Berwick, married 
her sister, Margaret Watson. 

Wilmot, fourth viscount, created Earl of 
Lisburne, 18 July, 1776, was M.P. for Berwick. 
He married Elizabeth, sole daughter and 
heiress of John Gascoyne Nightingale, of 
Mambhead, co. Devon, and died 6 January, 
1800. 

William, son of Fenwick Stow, married 
Anne, sister of Sir Francis Blake, of Twisell 
Castle, Durham. Lord Frederick Henry 
Howard, son of Henry, sixth Duke of Norfolk 
married Anne’s aunt, Catherine Blake ; an 
John Trevanion, of Cornwall, married Anne 
Blake, another aunt. 

The motto of ‘N. & Q.’ suggests a digres- 
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sion. Richard Carew observed that all Cor- 
nishmen are cousins. Richard Carveth and 
his sisters, cousins of Archbishop Temple, 
descended from Nathaniel (the grandfather 
of John) Trevanion, and I possess a mourning 
ring in memory of Anne Trevanion, which 
descended through the Tresahars (ante, p. 262, 
related to the Trevanions) to my mother, 
née Holman. Trevethan, in Budock (attached 
to the living of Gluvias), was the ancient 
seat of the Tresahars, who quartered the 
famous Azure, a bend or, through Carminow 
(see evidence of John of Gaunt in the Scrope 
and Grosvenor controversy). 

Blakes, giving the same arms as the Blakes 
of ra. migrated to Cornwall, but Col. 
Vivian was unable to extend their Visitation 
pedigree. My aunt and great-aunt Holman 
were christened Lovedy, and in the registers 
of two neighbouring parishes I found the 
marriage of Henry Blake and Lovedie Holli- 
man, 19 June, 1619 (Lanreath), and of Henry 
Blake and Lovedye Helman, same date (Brad- 
dock), indicating that the parties ranked 
above the common order, but leaving it 
uncertain where the marriage was solemnized. 
Similarly the burial of Mary, Lady Drake, 
wife of the circumnavigator, is entered in the 
registers of St. Budeaux (where she was 
married) and of St. Andrew, Plymouth. 

Chancellor Fursman (ante, p. 262) and, 
later, William Johnston Temple _ were 
guests of Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, the latter 
introduced, as Boswell surmised, by Lord 
Lisburne, through whom he obtained the 
living of Mamhead, and through the united 
influence of these noblemen he obtained 
Gluvias—“‘ the best living in the diocese of 
Exeter,” as Boswell defined it. It was held 
from 1845 by the Ven. Archdeacon Phillpotts, 
son of the preceding Bishop of Exeter. Wil- 
liam Johnston Temple died aged fifty-seven 
years (not fifty, as stated in his epitaph) 
—additional evidence that burial records are 
not trustworthy. 

Valuable evidence is often rejected on 
account of the spelling of a name. Holmans, 
as Helmans, once held lands around the 
Helman Tors in Lanlivery, Cornwall. It 
irritated the late Sir Richard Vyvyan if a 
correspondent wrote his name Vivian, hence 
the jeu desprit, ‘*The Vyvyans were wise 
(y's) when they put out their eyes (7’s).” Col. 
Vivian and the writer have seen an old 
document in which both spellings were used 
indifferently by a Vyvyan. 

The Devon Association has recently pub- 
lished a paper relating to the Cornish family 
of Jolliffe, abbreviated Jolly and Joll. A 
gentleman obtained a licence at Exeter in 


the name of Joll, and two days after was 
married in the name of Jollye. 

To return to the Temples. William John- 
ston Temple married Ann, the daughter of 
William Stow. He was vicar of Gluvias with 
the chapelry of Budock, and grandfather of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. 
Temple asked my son, aged five or six, what 
relation he was. The child answered, 
**Cousin.” “No,” said Dr. Temple, “ you 
must say first cousin twice usenal” so the 
vicar of Gluvias was first cousin once removed 
to the Earl of Lisburne. 

Dr. Temple told me at Exeter that he 
should like to know something of his own 
ancestry. Had I then been familiar with 
the Boswell correspondence, I could in some 
measure have gratified his curiosity. 

H. H. Drake. 


THE BACON—SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 

(See 9** S. ix. 141, 202, 301, 362, 423; x. 43, 124, 

y 264, 362, 463; xi. 122, 302.) 

Dr. THEOBALD makes the point that both 
Shakespeare and Bacon call Ulysses “ sly”; 
but others do the same, including n 
Jonson :— 


As by Polypheme 
The sly Ulysses stole in a sheep-skin. 
* Epigrams,’ No. 123. 

And he also thinks it notable that they 
should agree in connecting the word “‘sleight ” 
with the same personage. ‘‘ False Ulysses’ 
sleight ” is a phrase in Surrey’s translation of 
the ‘ Eneid’; and in the first scene of ‘The 
New Inn’ we find Jonson speaking of “ sage 
Nestor’s counsels, and Ulysses’ sleights.” 

In the first ‘Parnassus’ play, which Dr. 
Theobald says “is clearly of Shakespearean 
origin”—that is by Bacon—there occurs the 
phrase “devours the way.” This phrase, 
a a to be derived direct from Catullus, 
is also in Ben Jonson :— 

They greedily devour the way 
To some great sports. 
*Sejanus,’ V. x. 

Bacon’s references to quicksilver, we are 
told, are “ very curious,” and, moreover, his 
‘curious scientific notions” are said to be 
clearly reflected in the only two passages in 
Shakespeare where quicksilver is mentioned. 
Falstaff says, “ The rogue fled from me like 
quicksilver.” There’s a scientific notion for 
you! In ‘Hamlet’ the reference is to “a 
motion of antipathy producing an effect like 
the mortification of quicksilver.” 

Ben Jonson’s references to quicksilver are 
numerous enough to afford matter for a 
lengthy essay, and they are nothing if not 
scientific and pidllocagiblenl in expression 
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But here is a passage from ‘ Pappe with an 
Hatchet,’ a tract issued anonymously during 
“The Martin Mar- prelate Controversy,” in 
which Bacon took an active part, which 
clearly proves that the tract and ‘ Hamlet’ 
are from the same hand :— 

“No, it is you poore Johns, that with your 
painted consciences have coloured the religion of 
divers, spreading through the veynes of the 
Commonwealth like poyson, the doggednes of your 
devotions; which entring in like the smoothnes of 
oyle into the flesh, fretteth in time like quicksilver 
into the bones.” 

Because the tract repeats over and over 
again the pet phrases and proverbs of John 
Lyly, and because its general style bears 
more than a passing resemblance to that 
author's, critics have assigned it to Lyly. 
Other circumstances seem to lend colour 
to the correctness of the attribution. But 
how easily the best men may err! “Things 
that seem are not the same” (see Peele’s 
*Old Wives’ Tale,’ Dyce, p. 447, col. 2). The 
real author is Francis Sess. If further 


proof be oats a comparison of the 
a with Bacon’s known work will 
yield evidence in his favour in abund- 


ance. For instance, ‘Promus,’ No. 909, is 
“The crowe of the belfry”; and No 536 reads 
* Allow no swallows under thy roof.” ‘ Pappe 
with an Hatchet’ dilates on both proverbs, 
and shows that they have a common reference 
to busy, malevolent persons, who spread 
slanders, and, like the chattering birds of the 
fables, leave nothing but filth in the places 
that gave them a kindly shelter. There are 
many allusions to the same proverbs in Ben 
Jonson. Again, the tract quotes the Latin 
sentence: “ Discite justitiam moniti, et non 
temnere divos.” This sentence is from the 
* Eneid,’ vi. 620, and Bacon notes it either 
fully or in part three times in his ‘ Promus,’ 
Nos. 58, 436, and 1092. It is a significant 
circumstance that although Bacon, as shown 
by his repetitions, attached importance to 
the quotation from Virgil, no instance of its 
use has been discovered in his known works. 
He seems to have reserved it exclusively for 
*Pappe with an Hatchet.’ The tract also 
refers to the extraordinary Baconian saying 
that the sun may enter any bad place without 
being defiled thereby ; and it finds a place 
for the highly philosophical expression, which 
Bacon is known to have coined many ages 
previously, that a fool’s bolt is soon shot. 

Dr. Theobald observes that some of Bacon’s 
applications of the epithet “sweet” are 
worth study. It is noted that “sweetness, 
sugar, and honey, are applied to speech 
in Shakespeare.” One need no longer be 


puzzled to know why his contemporaries 


| 


styled Shakespeare “sweet Shakespeare,” 
“honey-tongyed Shakespeare.” They were 
really complimenting Bacon on his having 
imported into the domain of poetry those 
mellifluous epithets which have since enabled 
votaries of the Muse to extend their flights 
even up to the regions of pure fire ; and these 
epithets as applied to his mask are after all 
but delicate and flattering reminders of their 
acknowledgments of indebtedness to their 
illustrious author— Bacon. 

Sut Dr. Theobald has omitted to include 
in his examples one use of the word “ sweet,” 
which has a peculiarly perverse sense, and 
which is explained many times over in the 
pages of Ben Jonson. 

Bacon’s inquiries into the question of odours 
are most interesting. In ‘The Natural His- 
tory’ he refers to the ancient observation 
that where a rainbow seems to hang over or 
to touch the earth, thence arise sweet per- 
fumes, which are more fragrant and pleasin 
than those odours which arise when the earth 
is wetted with soft showers of rain. The 
cause of the odours, he explains, is not in the 
rainbow or in the shower, but in the earth 
itself, which contains certain matter requiring 
only moisture from the atmosphere to make 
it break forth into sweetness. 

The above enables us to comprehend the 
extraordinary figure of speech employed by 
Almanac in ‘The Staple of News,’ IV. i. 
where he declares that Pecunia’s breath is 
“as sweet as meadows after rain.” 

In some way or other Bacon’s inquiries 
seem to be related to the following entry in 
the ‘ Promus,’ No. 702 :— 

A sweete dampe (a dislike of moist perfume). 
For a perfect explanation of this ambiguous 
entry we must go to Jonson again, who dwells 
upon the subject of odours ad nauseam in 
many places, but especially in ‘ Epigram’ 
No. 123, ‘On the Famous Voyage.’ 

A heated discussion on odours takes place 
in ‘Bartholomew Fair,’ LV. iii, the argu- 
ment being conducted strictly in accord with 
the inductive process of reasoning, which 
forms such a remarkable feature in the 
Baconian system of philosophy. Finally, 
the conclusion is reached that all vapours, 
even sweet vapours or moist perfumes, 
“shtink.” Again, in Act IL of ‘Every Man 
out of his Humour,’ Deliro, the fond hus- 
band, strews flowers and censes perfumes to 
please his perverse consort, who complained 
of evil smells in and about the house. But 
nothing will please Fallace, who greets 
Deliro’s efforts with the remark, 

Here’s a sweet stink indeed ! 
These and other passages in Jonson explain 


= 
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the ‘Promus’ phrase “a sweete dampe,” and 
they give reasons why some persons have a 
dislike of moist perfumes. As Dr. Theobald 
observes, some of Bacon’s applications of the 
epithet “sweet” are worth study. 

We are gravely informed that the fancy 
that the two eyes may wear different ex- 
pressions or be differently employed is com- 
mon to Bacon and Shakespeare. But it is an 


old, old saying, expressed in a great variety | 


of ways. Jonson has it :— 

Karol. Why do you so survey and circumscribe 

me 
As if you struck one eye into my breast, 
And with the other took my whole dimensions? 
* The Sad Shepherd,’ Act IIT. 

The saying is put in a very funny way in 
‘Two Wise Men and all the Rest Fools,’ a 
play attributed to George Chapman ; but as 
Chapman became one of Bacon’s masks after 
the death of Marlowe, I forbear to quote the 
passage. Bacon may be the author of the 
play, as he undoubtedly was the continuator 
of ‘ Hero and Leander.’ 

That one man’s folly or imperfection is but 
another man’s fable is proverbial, and as 
good examples of the saying can be found in 
Jonson’s ‘The Fox,’ ‘The Staple of News,’ 
and other plays by the same author as have 
been adduced from Shakespeare. 

The following contains a‘ Promus’ proverb 


| * Diary 


Tue Letrers ofr Dorotuy OsBorne. (See 
ante, p. 319.)—We are all of us in love with 
this Htc little lady, and the book in which 
her letters to her lover are enshrined is a 
dainty piece of workmanship ; but one can- 
not overlook the errors in the Notes, which 
detract from that helpfulness of which a 
point is made in the review that I have 
quoted. I venture to draw attention to a 
few, in the hope that, if the feud which now 
appears to be raging between the rival 
editors be satisfactorily composed, they may 
be corrected in a future issue.* 

The very first note (Notes, p. 325) is 
wrong. It is said that Arlington Street is 
built on the site of Goring House. Goring 
House was built on a portion of the old 
Mulberry Garden, and Buckingham Palace 
now stands on its site. In 1653-4 the ground 
on which Arlington Street was built consisted 
of open fields. Weare also referred to Evelyn’s 
’ under date 9 February, 1665, for 


|a visit he paid to the future Lord Arlington 


which Bacon does not use, nor is it alluded | 


to in Shakespeare. It is rarely referred to 
by Elizabethan writers :— 

Dauphine. How now, Cutbeard! succeeds it, or 
no: 

Cut. Past imagination, sir, omnia secunda; you 
could not have pray'd to have had it so well. Sa/tat 
senex, as it is in the proverb. 

* The Silent Woman,’ II. iv. 

On the other hand, Shakespeare will some- 
times make use of a saying in the ‘Promus’ 
which is rarely used in the same form by 
others of the time; but Baconians do not 
always discover these parallels. For in- 
stance, in the folio version of ‘2 Henry VL,’ 
Il. i. 24, Gloster asks, “Tantene animis 
celestibus ire?” This saying forms entry 
No. 391 of the ‘Promus,’ and is taken from 
the ‘ Aneid,’ i. 11. Peele quotes it in his 
‘Speeches to Queen Elizabeth,’ and it is to 
be found translated many times in writings 
of the period, especially in Edmund Spenser, 
who was fond of it, and in John Lyly. But 
there is nothing strange about such coinci- 
dences, for all writers whom I have read 
furnish similar material ; and for every such 
case from Shakespeare hundreds could be 
brought from John Lyly and Ben Jonson. 

Cuas. CRAWFORD. 
(To be concluded.) 


Evelyn paid no visit to 
Goring House on that day. It was on 
29 March, 1665, that Evelyn “ went to 
Goring House, now Mr. Secretary Bennet's, 
ill built, but the place capable of being made 
a pretty villa.” He deal there on 1 March 
1668,9, with the Bishop of Hereford, and 
again on 18 June, 1670. On 17 April, 1673, 
he saw Lady Arlington’s new dressing-room 


at Goring House. 


}at Goring House, containing rich furniture 
/and ornaments to an “excess of superfluity.” 


| Thomas 


On 21 September, 1674, he went to see the 
remains of Goring House, which, with all its 
rich contents, had just been destroyed by 
fire. 

There is a curious misprint in the Note on 
Letter xviii. (p. 334). The ‘* Lady Ruthin” 
who is several times mentioned in the Letters 
is said to have been the daughter of “ Charles 
Longueville Godfrey de Ruthin.” This should 
be “Charles Longueville, Lord Grey de 


Ruthin.” He died in 1643, and his daughter 
Susan succeeded to the barony, and, as 


correctly stated in the book, married Sir 
Henry Yelverton. 

In the Note on Letter xxi. (p. 335) it is 
incorrectly stated that Babraham was the 
seat of Sir Thomas Bennet, the Master in 
Chancery. Babraham was purchased by 
Bennet, citizen and mercer, and 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, 1613-14, 


* A few other errors, which are common to both 
editions, have been pointed out by Judge Parry in 
his recently published pamphlet, * A Report of the 
Facts of the Copyright Action brought by Edward 
Abbott Parry, Plaintif, against Alexander Moring 
and Israel Gollancz, Defendants.’ 
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soon after 1600. He died in 1620, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Richard Bennet, 
who was also possessed of a fine house at 
Kew, pe deel owned by Frederick, Prince 
of Wales. As Richard Bennet did not die 
till 1658, he was the owner of Babraham at 
the date of the Letters. He died there, 
leaving no male issue, and was succeeded 
by his brother, Sir Thomas Bennet, who was 
created a baronet in 1660. 

In Letter Ixvii., p 305, Sir John Grenville’s 
sister is said to be the wife of Col. Thornhill, 
but in the pedigrees the name of Joan Gren- 
ville’s husband is Col. Thornton. A refer- 
ence to the manuscript would clear up this 
point. 

In Letter lviii., p. 276, Dorothy Osborne 
describes how Lady Sandys went to Win- 
chester races with Col. Tom Paunton. The 
editor of the Letters is unable to identify this 
person. But he must surely be the celebrated 
Col. Panton, the biggest gambler of the day, 
and a man that no husband of that time 
would have chosen as the companion of his 
wife. Col. Panton was the possessor of land 
in the Haymarket and Piccadilly, and it is 
from him that Panton Street derives its 
name. He died in 1681. His daughter 
married Henry, Lord Arundel of Wardour, 
after whom Wardour and Arundel Streets 
are named. A good account of Thomas 
Panton’s building operations is given in 
Mr. Wheatley'’s ‘London Past and Present,’ 
iii. 25. W. F. Pripeavx. 


An AvutnHor’s Curtous Mistake. — The 
ascription by Mrs. W. C. Earle, in her new 
volume, ‘A Third Pot-Pourri,’ of some lines 
relating to Milton’s blindness, to the great 
Puritan poet himself, is hardly excusable ; 
but it is, after all, a small matter when one 
recalls that only two years ago’ a London 
evening journal actually printed the entire 
poem ‘ Milton’s Prayer of Patience’ as a 
“*recent discovery.” Mrs. Earle evidently 
imagines the lines were written by “ Milton 
in his old age”; they are, in reality, the 
work of an American lady, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Howell, née Lloyd, who died in 1896. Some 
of her poems appeared in the Wheatsheaf, 
1852; but the one with the title given above, 


and consisting of eleven four-line stanzas, is 


the best known. JoHN Gricor. 
HAWKE AND THE Batre orr TovuLon IN 
1744.—It is stated in many books, and is 
repeated in the short biography of Hawke 
in the ninth edition of the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ that for breaking away from the 
line of battle, although he thereby succeeded 


in capturing an enemy’s ship (the Spanish 
Poder, «.e., Power), the one achievement in the 
action, he was tried by court-martial and 
dismissed the service, into which he was soon 
afterwards reinstated by the king. Capt. 
Prof. Burrows has, however, disposed of this 
story (which first appeared, he thinks, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1760) in his ‘ Life of 
Edward, Lord Hawke.’ He was not one of 
the officers tried by court-martial after the 
action. A few weeks later he was placed in 
command of a squadron of line-of-battle ships 
on delicate service in the Mediterranean. 
Charnock was probably the first to throw dis- 
credit upon the story that Hawke had been 
eashiered. It is properly ignored in the 
account of him given in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ as also in ‘ Chambers’s 
W. T. 


Encyclopedia.’ 
| Blackheath. 

| Brirannta Taeatre, Hoxton.—The pass- 
ing of what for so many years was known 
as the Great Theatre, Hoxton, is an event of 
considerable interest to most old London 
theatre-goers. Those whose memories can 
carry them back a quarter of a century or 
more will doubtless remember the time when 
a visit to Mrs. Lane’s theatre was one of the 
things many lovers of the stage regularly 
undertook at least once in the season. The 
huge building, packed literally from floor to 
ceiling with a most enthusiastic audience, has 
been vividly described by Dickens in one of 
his sketches, and certainly was a sight well 
| worth seeing. 

Starting in the early thirties as an un- 
obtrusive little theatre standing in a small 
garden, the Britannia, after an exceedingly 
chequered career, succeeded in rivalling in 
seating capacity every theatre in London 
with the exception of Drury Lane. The 
name of Dibdin Pitt, the author of ‘The 
Beggar's Petition’ and a number of popular 
melodramas, must always be largely asso- 
ciated with the ultimate success of “the 
great theatre,” which had its own dramatists, 
amongst whom Hazlewood, Macdermott, 
Edgar Newbound, and Mrs. Lane herself 
will be long remembered, though old play- 
goers will recollect the lady perhaps best 
when she played and sang as Miss Sara 
| Wilton. Tom Sayers pla =| clown there in 


| the early sixties, and a host of names well 
known toa past generation have been iden- 
tified with the Britannia Theatre. 

The last time I visited it, a few years back, 
it was no longer the same place; its glor 
had all departed, and the performance as wal 

_as the audience marked but too plainly its 
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fallen fortunes. The old Britannia is now a 
thing of the past; but there are not a few 
who will always cherish kindly recollections 
of Mrs. Lane’s great theatre. 

Freperick T. Hrsecame. 


Army Doctors.—In our day army doctors, 
apparently anxious to conceal the fact that 
they are doctors, and to pose as copper 
captains, have lately wrung from Ministers 
semi- military titles. Why should these 
gentlemen be ashamed of their own noble 
profession, and desire to posture as mili- 
tary men? Surely a doctor is as good as 
a captain. Moreover, it might be argued 
that if army doctors are to be colonels and 
generals, then army chaplains should be 
colonels and generals as well, and navy 
doctors should likewise be commodores and 
admirals. However, having won these titles, 
the army doctor might go a step further, and 
might cite Homer as affording good precedent 
for conferring on him actual military com- 
mand ; for is it not written in Iliad ii. 729 
sqq. that two Grecian army surgeons com- 
manded the combined contingents of (Echalia, 
Tricca, and Ithome in the army of Agamem- 
non in front of Troy ? 
of 7’ é€xov OixaXinv, roAw Evpirov 
trav av? HyeirOnv raise, 
inrnp’ TlodaXeipros 7)5¢ Maydwv. 

From Tricca, from Ithomé rough and rude 

With rocks and glens, and from (Echalia, town 

Of Eurytus (Echalian-born, came forth 

Their warlike youth, by Podalirius led, 

And by Machaon, healers both expert 

Of all disease. Cowper. 
Another translator more closely describes 
these medico-military generals as 

Two skilful leeches, Zsculapius’ sons. 

To my mind it would have seemed fitter that 
these two medical gentlemen should have 
commanded “ Magnesia’s troops,” mentioned 
a little lower down at |. 756. This reminds 
me, by the way, that that pleasant potion, 
rhubarb and magnesia—terror of our child- 
hood—seems to have passed to the limbo of 
disuse, along with senna tea, black draught. 
and sundry other now forgotten medical 
Patrick MAXWELL. 
th. 


‘H.E.D.’ Jorrines. — Cross = Transept. — 
The ‘H.E.D., or Head Dictionary of the 
English Language, —_ no instance of the 
use of cross in the sense of transept in 
books of the nineteenth century. But it 
occurs on pp. 5 and 175 of ‘An Historical 
Description of Westminster Abbey, its Monu- 
ments and Curiosities’ (London, 1836). The 


passage on p. 175 is this: “ What will princi- 
pally engage your attention, in viewing the 
outside of this building (the new towers 
excepted), is the magnificent portico leading 
into the north cross.” The British Museum 
has nine editions of this work : the first of 
the year 1754, and the last of 1851. 

Doctrin in 1772.—The said Dictionary has 
a quotation showing the use of doctrin asa 
variant of the noun substantive doctrine in 
the sixteenth century. But the history of 
this phonetic spelling may be prolonged. It 
was in use in the reign of George III. It is 
the only spelling of the word, in the singular 
number, in ‘‘The Catechism of the Church 
of England explained by Short and Practical 
Discourses to each Question and Answer. 
By Thomas Dilworth. London, mpccLXxxtt.” 
_ ‘cm however, wrote doctrines in the 

ural. 

Lieftenant.—On a tombstone in the church- 
yard at Cumnor, near Oxford, there is on 
one side this inscription :— 

“ Lieftenant William Godfry He [sic] Died y* 
14 Day of May 1694 Aged 76 Years.” 

And on the other this :— 

“Here Lyeth ye Body of Liuetent William Godfry 
Who faithfully serued King Charles y* 1" [sic] from 
Edgehill Fight to y* end of y* unhappy wars.” 

This is interesting because it gives us 
an instance of the phonetic spelling of 


f for u in lieutenant, corresponding nearly 


with the modern pronunciation, which is 
leftenant. No instance so late as this of this 
spelling of the word is to be found in the 
*H.E.D. 

Unwarrant.—‘The Imperial Dictionary,’ 
‘The Century Dictionary,’ and ‘A Standard 
Dictionary’ give some words derived from 
the verb ‘‘ to unwarrant,” but quote no form 
of the verb itself. Probably the ‘ H.E.D.’ 
will supply the deficiency. In the St. James's 
Gazette of 31 December, 1902, p. 13, there 
occur the words ‘‘on the ground that the 
state of trade absolutely unwarrants it.” 

Thoughtsome: Overjoyedness: Uncessantness. 
—In ‘The Christians Daily Walke...... By 
Henry Sevdder’ (London, 1637, seventh 
edition), one notes, p. 219, “thoughtsome ” ; 
p. 259, “overjoyednesse”; p. 639, “uncessant- 
nesse.” Of these three words the first alone 
is noted in ‘The Century Dictionary,’ which 
cites no other authority for it than ‘ Encyc. 


Dict.’ 
The Yoke of Rams’ Fleeces.—On P. 50 of an 
‘Essay on Sheep,’ &c., by Robert R. Living- 
ston, LL.D. (Concord, N.H., 1813), the follow- 
ing advice is given, among other hints, for 
those who wish to judge of the quality of a 
ram 
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** Next, as the most essential point, examine his 

wool ; if it is as fine as you can expect in a sheep of 
his grade; if it is thick, close, and greasy, full of 
yoke, and the breast and loins also well covered 
with wool, you may rely upon his goodness.” 
In Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ one 
finds “Yoke, s. The natural greasiness of 
wool, Galloway ; ik, Clydes.” It is inter- 
esting to know that the word was “in ure” 
in the United States ninety years ago, as | 
it is still, if I am rightly informed. This 
reference is offered to the editors of the 
‘H.E.D., if in any wise it should be useful 
as enriching their flock of quotations. 

Cruded in 1674.—The ‘H.E.D.’ describes 
cruded as an obsolete word, and gives only 
one quotation to prove its use, ¢.¢., from the | 
year 1613. It was, however, not unknown 
sixty years later. On p. 17 of “Thesaurus 
Astrologie: or, an Astrological Treasury. 
By John Gadbury, London, Printed for 
Thomas Passenger, at the three Bibles upon 
London Bridge. MDCLXXIV.,’ one reads 
“Gross, raw, cruded flegm.” Perhaps this 
instance will help to determine its meaning, 
which the editors of the ‘ H.E.D.’ have marked | 
with a note of query. Some other expressions | 
in the book are of interest, e.g., p. 17, “any 
Decumbiture, Crisis, or Urine, &c.”; p. 21, | 
“ Bronchocels,” a variant in spelling not | 
noted in the ‘H.E D.’ ; p.38, “Troubledness”; 
p. 22, “ Pushes in the Face” (a disease) ; p. 84, | 
“Ttches aud Pushes in the Face”; p.40, “great 
evacuation of the body by Lask or Purga- 
tion”; p. 124, ‘*Crevises,” which in the! 
‘H.E.D.’ is mentioned as an obsolete form, 
without any quotation to establish the date | 
of its occurrence. E. 8. Dopeson. 


Qurries, 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Leret Famity.— Belonging by marriage to 
the Pomeranian Lepel family (also spelt in 
the old chronicles Lepell), 1 desire to write 
(in Russian or in French) a biography of my 
celebrated namesake the beautiful Mary 
Lepel (Lady Hervey of George IL’s reign), 
and should like to have more information 
about her than can be gathered from Whar- 
ton’s ‘Queens of Society,’ or the ‘ Letters’ of 
Lady Hervey herself. Living in a lonely 
country place in Russia, I am deprived of 
the means of personal application to the 
descendants of Lady Hervey, or even of 


ascertaining the names of these actual 


descendants. I should be glad to learn if 
there are any new sources of information, 
contained, perhaps. in family papers or 
traditions, autographs, and portraits of the 
beautiful and clever woman whose relation- 
ship, however distant, to the Von Lepels of 
Germany seems well-nigh proved by the 
fact that her father, General Lepel, came to 


| England as page of honour to Prince George 


of Denmark, husband of Queen Anne, and 
that the Von Lepels have possessed since 
the twelfth century an estate in Pomerania, 
whence different branches of the family 
spread to other countries, including Denmark. 
I should like also to know who is 8. H. A. H., 
from Bridgwater, who in 1872 gave in 
‘N. & Q.’a few details about Lady Hervey 
in answer to some questions by another 
member of the Von Lepel family. 
(Baroness) LEPEL. 

Mélihoro, Tshontshkovo, Russia. 

{Articles on Mary Lepel appeared also 7 S. vii. 
327; viii. 488; ix. 54,376; 8 S. x. 516; xi. 57. There 
is a life of her in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxvi. 
pp. 289-90, many references being supplied at the 
end of the notice.] 


Dante Portrarr.—Can any of your readers 
inform us where we can see an authentic 
portraitof Dante? All the portraits we know 
represent him as a beardless man. Giovanni 
Boccaccio describes him as having thick hair 
and beard, black and crisp. 

WuitEHouse & JAMEs. 

Hyde Park Gallery, 30, St. George’s Place, 8. W. 

{In a portrait prefixed to the 1578 edition of his 
works (Venice, Marchio Sessa e Fratelli) he is 
shown clean shaven, though Boccaccio, as you say, 
describes him as owner of a black and crisped 
beard. The fresco attributed to Giotto is in the 
Palazzo del Podesta, the present Bargello in 
Florence. ] 


Ropert Orme.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
throw light on the parentage and exact date 
and place of marriage of Robert Orme, who 
was aide-de-cammp to Major-General Braddock 
in the disastrous attack on Fort du Quesne, 
Pennsylvania, 9 July, 1755? He was born 
about 1725; married, between 1754 and 1760, 
Audrey, only daughter of Charles, third 
Viscount Townshend; and died 17 June, 
1790 ; but of his origin and of the exact date 
and place of his marriage even his descendants 
know nothing. R. Marsuam-TowNsHEND. 


BLUE ASSOCIATED WITH THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
—Dr. Rock says, “‘The old Italian painters 
give her [the B.V.] a star upon the right 
shoulder over her blue mantle” (‘Church of 
our Fathers,’ 1852, iii. 265). He seems to 
assume that the blue mantle belonged 
specially to her. Is it known when, where, 
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and why this appropriation was first made? 
It is now generally recognized, I believe, but 
I know of no early authority for it. 

J.T. F. 


Durham. 


Lonpon Monumentat Inscriptions.—It is 
a melancholy thing to see the rapidly decay- 
ing tombstones in the old churchyards of 
London. To the genealogist it means a great 
loss. Has any systematic attempt been made 
to copy and print the inscriptions! The 
only modern books I know are Mr. Cansick’s 
three volumes. 


Ben Jonsons Ertcram LVI. ‘On Poet- 
Ape.’—Is there any proof that this sonnet- 
epigram was aimed at Shakespeare, as 
“ Baconians ” assume ? R. C. D. 


*‘Erkon Basttike’ Morro —Will any one 
kindly explain the motto attached to early 
copies of ‘ Eikon Basilike’!— 

Td Xi ovdey THv 76 Kara. 

Mr. Almack traces it to the ‘ Misopogon’ 
of Julian the Apostate, and applies it to the 
Emperor Constantius, but does not explain 
it. Do Xtand Kadrra stand for Charles and 
Carolus? and how did the saying apply to 
Constantius ? W. T. 


“ HuGety.”— This ugly adverb seems to 
be gaining ground. Is it of ancient date? 
Madame Sarah Grand uses it in her curious 
lecture on ‘ Mere Man,’ and I have just come 
across it in the Lton Miscellany of 1827. If 
“hugely,” why not “ bigly”? But why either, 
in the face of “greatly” and “largely” 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, U.-on-M., Manchester. 
EDO supplies the first quotation in the 


Mayors’ Correct TITLE AND THEIR PRECE- 
DENCE.—Can any one inform me what mayors 
are entitled to be called “the Right Worship- 
ful”? I have always understood that the 
mayors of the old towns—I think the county 
towns whose charters were in existence before 
the passing of the Municipal Corporations 
Act—are entitled to be called “the Right 
Worshipful.” I may say this term is applied 
to the Mayor of Shrewsbury, and was cer- 
tainly used in official documents in 1649, if 
not earlier. With regard to precedence, as 
there may be several mayors here at our 
celebration of the 500th anniversary of the 
battle of Shrewsbury, I should like to know 


in what manner I[ can ascertain their proper 
precedence. Does it depend entirely on the 
date of their first extant charter ; and would | 
the mayor of a small county borough, with 


an old charter, take precedence of the mayor 
of an important town with a new one? 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


De Braprietp Pepicrer.—Is anything 
known of the descendants of Ralph de 
Bradfeld, who in 1278 suffered a fine and 
recovery of the same in favour of Ralph 
Muscat, of the parish of Wakeley, Hertford- 
shire (Ped. Fin., 7 Ed. I., No. 101, Record 
Office), and William de Bradfield, who in 
1340 granted the manor of Aspenden to John 
Dawe, parson of the church at Bradfeld or 
Bradfield or Bradefelle, Herts (Ped. Fin., 13 
or 14 Ed. ILI., No. 210, Herts, Record Office)? 

Frep. W. Foster. 

102, Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood. 


Gaot DeEtivertes, 1523.—Failing to find 
any clue in these documents, I ask if there 
are any others likely to shed any light ona 
trial for murder at Leighton Buzzard. | - 

. . 


Poems on Miscarer.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly help me to information as 
to poems on mischief as typified in young 
children? Is there any collection of the kind? 
If not, any references to individual poems on 
the subject would be acceptable. 

Epwarp LaTHaM. 

61, Friends’ Road, E. Croydon. 


“VITA POSSE PRIORE FRUI.”—Can any one 
tell me whereabouts in any Latin author 
these words are to be found? H. MILts. 

Clyde House, Ventnor. 


Water-Emmets, 1705.—The following ex- 
tract from the TZrans. Cumb. and Westm. 
Antiqg. and Archeol. Soc., New Series, iii. 14, 
contains words of which I should like an 
explanation (the italics are mine) :— 

“June 18 [1705], Munday.—Early to meet M* 
Gibbon at W. Gasgarth’s; whence we went to 
Threlkeld Tarn, to fish (as it prov’d) for nothing 
but Water-Emmets, no fish being ever known to live 
in ytcold Lake.”—Bishop Nicolson’s ‘ Diaries,’ pt. iii. 
No book I possess contains the words ; what 
do they represent ? S. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 

[Is it possible the word might be a misreading of 
newt ?) 


*La Dernikre pe Rose.’—In that 
charming book ‘A Girl in the Karpathians’ 
the authoress says with reference to a French 
collection of tales which cheered her in her 
solitude :— 

“Talk of the ancten réyime—I don’t know how 


| many régimes ago that book must have been written ; 


and how immensely I enjoyed the faint pressed 
vansy scents that its dear, dead, dry artificial tales 
exhaled. There is only one that 1 remember, ‘ 
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Derniére Feuille de Rose.’ It was a charming little 
story, full of the most exotic sentiment.”—P. 107. 

I should be glad to know the name of this 
collection of tales. Joun Hess. 


Cape Garparut.—Can you tell me the 
origin and meaning of the name Gardafui, 
applied to a cape in Somaliland ? 

W. BELLAsSIs. 


“THE PILLARS OF THE Lorp.”—Can any 
reader tell me whether special significance of 
any kind attaches to the seven letters of the 
Greek alphabet alpha, gamma, theta, iota, 
sigma, eta, omega? Christopher Smart, in 
his ‘Song to David,’ calls them “ the pillars 
of the Lord,” and one of his commentators 
calls them “the pillars of knowledge.” Is 
this Smart’s own idea, or is he merely quoting 
tradition ? M. Knipe. 


Jonn Kay, or Bury, Lancs, inventor of 
the fly-shuttle for looms and other mechanical | 
appliances, is said to have resided in Paris for 
some time prior to his death, which is sup- | 
posed to have occurred there 1767-70. 
should be glad to have the date of his death, 
place of burial, or any other information 
regarding him while on the Continent. The 
records of the British Embassy in Paris would 
probably furnish some particulars. 

Jas. CLEGG. 

The Crescent, Rochdale. 


Tae Turee Dukes, Curtpren’s Game. — 
Where can I find the origin of this popular 
game? It is well known, I think, in every 
county in England. In Oxfordshire it com- 
mences ‘* Here come three dukes a-riding.” 
It has been stated, I know not where, that it 
originated in the reign of Edward LIL, from 
the fact of three dukes or princes going to 
ask the hand of his daughter Jane, who after- 
wards died when on her way to marry Pedro 
the Cruel. Is there any confirmation of this 
to be found ; orisita myth? S. J. A. F. 


“Up to Dicx.”—As I practically hit the 
bullseye “to the nines” with that phrase, I 
cannot hope for similar good luck, or to be 
“up to Dick,” with my latest find. I mean I 
do not anticipate but that this curious idiom 
has been thoroughly exploited in ‘N. & $"| 
Will some kind student give me its history? | 

M. L. R. Brestar. 
(Consult ‘ H.E.D.’} 


Fountain Pens.—The earliest reference to | 
a fountain pen given in the ‘N.E.D.’ is dated | 
1823, but the expression must be much older. 
Miss Burney, writing in 1789 (‘Diary and 
Letters of aioe d'Arblay,’ ed. 1854, vol. v. 


p. 39), states : “ And then 


took a fountain 


stilyer(d), or steel-yard. 


pen, and wrote my rough journal for copying 
to my dear Sorelle.” Was Miss Burney’s 
fountain pen anything like the article of our 
time? EMERITUS. 

(This question was asked 9 S. x. 29, but without 
eliciting a reply. 

“ Sarick-sHack.”—This is what the children 
ery after people who omit to wear oak-leaf 
on 29 May in Gloucestershire. Why? 

FLOSTER. 
It S. xii. 100; 5% S. iv. 129,176; 6 S. i. 474; 
il. 16, 


Beplies, 
THE KING'S WEIGH HOUSE. 
(9 S. x. 427; xi. 13, 56, 209, 272.) 
I vENTURED long ago to suggest that steel- 
yard was no true compound of steel and yard, 


a rod, but a corruption of the older form 
stiliard or stelleere (in Cotgrave, s.vv. crochet, 


_levrault, and romaine), but I failed in my 


explanation of stelleere. Pror. SKEAT'S sug- 
gestion no doubt hits the nail on the head. 
He brings it into connexion with Sp. as#z 
and Lat. hastile. 

Following out this hint, we find the Latin 
hastella, a little shaft, dim. of hasta, a spear 
shaft, yielding O. Fr. astelle, a splint (L. Lat. 
astula), whence came an Early Eng. aste/, a 
thin board or plank (‘ N.E.D.’). The ‘ Promp- 
torium Parvulorum’ (1440) has ‘astelle, a 
schyyd, astula.” Hence also the O. Fr. words 
astelles, attelles, splints or sticks, attelier, a 
workshop (? orig. the place of planks or cut 
wood), all in Cotgrave; also O. Fr. hastelier 
(Scheler), Mod. Fr. atelier. Compare O. Sp. 
Aastil, astil, haft or handle of a spade, &c., 
hastilla, astilla, a stake, lath, splinter, in 
Minsheu, ‘Sp. Dict.,’ 1623. But the words of 
more immediate interest are O. Fr. astellier, 
a stall (Cotgrave ; ? orig. a planking), O. Sp. 
astillero, a dock to build ships on (Minsheu). 
These seem to be the identical words (in a 
different acceptation) that we have in our 
stelleere, a little shaft, a rod, if it stands for 
‘astiliere, and in O. Eng. hastelere or hastlere, 
‘*that rostyth mete” (* Prompt. Parv.’), 2.¢., 
the broach, spit, or rod on which the meat 
was transfixed. In other words, the supposi- 
tion is that (A)astilier has become a stzlier or 
Similarly /anyard 
is found for /aniard, Fr. laniére ; poneyard 
(Fuller) for poniard, billyard (Cotgrave) for 
billiard, lubbard for lubber, &c. 

A. SmMyTHe PALMER. 

In connexion with Pror. Skeat's deriva- 
tion of steelyard from hasta, may I remind 
him of the Italian expression “Vendere 
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all’ asta” (**To sell by auction”)? I do 
not know how the Hanse merchants in 
London conducted their sales or in what 
language they transacted their business with 
their English customers, but if they used 
Latin the coincidence is a curious one, as of 
course the Italian expression is an exact 
reproduction of the cld Latin, when prison- 
ers taken in battle were knocked down to 
their purchasers by auction “at the spear.” 
Can steelyard mean saleroom, auction yard? 
Doubtless the great fur and wool sales of the 
present day had their precursors in the Middle 
Ages. H. 


I agree with Pror. Skeat that making out 
the meaning of the word itself would clear 
away some errors. I believe that the word 
steelyard comes to us from two different 
sources: first, from stil-yard, or “an even 
balance,” rod of wood or iron, unmoving until 
in use, as a weighing machine, well known to 
the Greeks and Romans and probably to the 
Babylonians and Jews; secondly, from the 
Easterlings Yard in Thames Street, where 
the company of Easterlings or Hanse mer- 
chants had their abode and did their busi- 
ness. This no doubt was called the Easter- 
lings Yard at first, but afterwards changed 
into Steel Yard. 

Possibly, indeed, the word steel may have 
come to us through the Easterlings, as their 
yard, established in 1280, seems to have been 
a great place for the storage and sale of steel, 
“a sort of refined or hardened iron,” as it 
would be then described, and possibly called 
Easterling metal. We certainly have the 
word sterling from the Easterlings—as ster- 
ling silver or other metal. G. C. W. 


It is well known that among the Romans 
a spear stuck in the ground was a token of a 
sale by auction, a crier making proclamation 
of the sale. Festus (‘De Significatione 
Verborum,’ in haste) says, “ Hastz subjicie- 
bantur ea, que publice venundebant, quia 
signum precipuum est hasta.” Hence the 
expression “sub hasta vendere,” and as this 
appears to have been the only way in which 
a sale by auction was conducted among the 
Romans, they must have brought the custom 
with them when they invaded the shores of 
Britain. So that it seems probable that the 
Steelyard occupied the site upon which, 
during their pre-eminently commercial occu- 
pation of London, they set up the ‘hasta 
=. or, more correctly speaking, the 

stile, a word which, though used for the 
spear itself, was more properly the shaft only 
of a spear. If allowance be made for the 
native Roman accent, we have in the word 


hastile, abbreviated to 'stile, the first syllable, 

at least, of what was certainly a common form 

of the spelling, namely Stilyard. This form 

is given as late as 1740 in Bailey’s ‘ Diction- 

ary.’ J. Hotpen MacMIcHAkt. 
161, Hammersmith Road. 


In addition to the books suggested ante, 

. 210, the following should be consulted, 
in order to ascertain the way in which 
the “factory” in Thames Street is spoken of 
in foreign documents: Héhlbaum, ‘ Hans- 
isches Urkundenbuch, and Karl Kunze, 
‘Hanseakten aus England.’ It may be noted 
that the statute of 1503-4 as to the Hanse 
merchants in London (19 Hen. VIL., c. 23) is 
entitled “For pe Stillyard.” This certainly 
suggests no other origin than O.E. stiel for 
the first syllable. But it seems most unlikely 
that steel was manufactured and stored there 
in or before the fifteenth century in such 
quantities as to give a name to the whole 
establishment. Is there no light on the point 
in the ‘Liber Custumarum’ of the City of 
London? Possibly in part i. p. 112 something 
may be found. O. O. H. 


“SANDWICH” (5 vi. 508 ; 9% S. xi. 214). 
—The reference required by Q. V. is p. 262 of 
vol. i. of ‘ Londres,’ by Grosley, published at 
Lausanne in 1770. The passage is as follows : 

“Un ministre d’Etat passa 24 heures dans un jeu 
public, toujours occupé au point que, pendant ces 
24 heures, il ne vécut que de quelques tranches de 
beeuf grillé, qu’il se faisoit servir entre deux réties 
de pain et qu’il mangeoit sans quitter le jeu. Ce 
nouveau mets prit faveur pendant mon séjour a 
Londres: on le baptisa du nom du ministre, qui 
Vavoit imaginé, pour économiser le temps." 

M. Grosley visited London for about two 
months in April and May, 1765, and at that 
time the Earl of Sandwich was one of the 
principal Secretaries of State. If we can 
depend on the words which I have italicized 
in the preceding extract, the date of the 
introduction of the word is fixed. 

In a chapter entitled ‘London through 
French Eyeglasses’ of a book called ‘ Side- 
lights on the Georgian Period’ (Methuen & 
Co., 1902), the author, George Paston, has 
quoted the above passage, and possibly 
@. V. may have read it there. By mistake 
or misprint this lady gives the date of the 
publication of Grosley’s book as 1790 instead 
of 1770. J. R. F. G. 


“THAT IMMORTAL LIE” (9% §, xi. 167).— 
Ayant l'idée que l’abbé Maynard (Michel 
Ulysse), qui a publié, en 1851, une édition des 
‘Lettres Provinciales’ de Pascal, “avec leur 
réfutation,” aurait dit, sinon la phrase exacte, 
quelque chose de semblable, j’ai consulté son 
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ouvrage, et je ne me suis pas tant trompé. 
Dans tous les cas, ce que j'ai trouvé intéressera 
votre correspondant, a n’en pas douter, comme 
un Voici ce que dit l’abbé (dans 
son ‘Introduction Générale,’ a la p. 63) :-- 

a Le Pére de Ravignan avait done le droit de 
sécrier: ‘ Pascal, votre génie a commis un grand 
crime, celui d‘établir une alliance peut-étre in- 
destructible entre le mensonge et la langue du 
peuple franc. Vous avez tixé le dictionnaire de la 
calomnie, il fait régle encore.’” 

D’aprés ce qui précéde c'est le Pére de 
Ravignan qui a qualifié l’ouvrage de Pascal 
du mot “mensonge.” Je n'ai pas eu le temps 
de vérifier la citation que fait labbé May- 
nard, mais voici lindication qui se trouve 
en bas de la page ot je l'ai copiée: “De 
l'Existence et de l'Institut des Jésuites, p. 36, 
5° édit.” Votre correspondant, s'il désire 
pousser plus loin ses recherches, n’a qu’a s’y 
rapporter. Epwarp LaTHaM. 

61, Friends’ Road, E. Croydon. 


IsaBELLA Cotour (9 S. xi. 49, 174).—Is it 
absolutely certain, I beg to be permitted to 
inquire, that there really was, as mentioned 
by St. SwITHIN, a queen in France in 1684? 
I may add to the question the remark 
that there is not extant the slightest 
authentic proof that Louis the Great ever 
married Paul Scarron’s widow. It is quite 
true, however, that St. Simon himself (who 
detested Madame Scarron) asserted that the 
marriage did take place, and in the winter 
following the death of Marie Thérése, who 
passed away on 30 July, 1683, “ piously and 
gently as she had lived.” Voltaire did not 
agree with the date of 1684, but admits fully 
all particulars of the ceremony, and, more- 
over, no other writer said a word which can 
bring the matter into doubt ; but the union 
was certainly never acknowledged. 

In conclusion, [ beg to call attention to a 
statement on the subject in M. Guizot’s ‘ His- 
tory of France’ at p. 595, vol. iv. (Sampson 
Low & Co., 1875) :— 

“The date has never been ascertained exactly of 
the king’s private marriage with Madame de Main- 
tenon. It took place probably eighteen months or 
two years after the queen’s death: the king was 
forty-seven and Madame de Maintenon fifty.” 

Une union aussi ¢troite n'est pas commune. 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Eims Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


DuNCALFE (9 S, xi. 289).—A family of this 
name is noticed at 8 S. viii. 212, including 
two persons named Humphrey, and one 
Samuel. The reference there given to Poul- 


son's ‘ Holderness’ should be completed by 
adding ii. 456: John Duncalfe was buried at 
Patrington, 22 October, 1637, and his wife 


Margaret and his son Uriah were also buried 
there ; he two surviving sons, John 
and Humphrey. These people belonged to 
Hull, and were related to Andrew Marvell. 
Probably the copy of Horace had ar — 


John Stanbridge (1463-1510), grammarian, 
was successively scholar of Winchester, fellow 
of New College, master of Magdalen College 
School (succeeding John Anwykyll, the first 
head master), master of the Hospital of 
St. John at Banbury, and prebendary of 
Lincoln Cathedral. His grammars had a 
wide reputation in their day. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


A biographical sketch of this family has 
already appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ Humphrey 
was Mayor of Hull in 1683, of which town 
Samuel was the town clerk (see 8 8. viii. 147, 
; ix. 76). Everarp Home CoLEeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“ TRAVAILLER POUR LE Ror DE Prusse” (9 
S. xi. 289).—It is scarcely surprising that 
neither of the volumes named mentions the 
above, as they do not profess to give the 
origin of proverbs or proverbial phrases as 
such, but rather of quotations. The origin 
of the phrase is given, however, in various 
dictionaries of French proverbs, and even in 
ordinary French dictionaries. Here is one 
brief account :— 

“*Travailler pour le roi de Prusse.’—Travailler 
sans recevoir aucun salaire. ll parait que ce pro- 
verbe vient de ce que Frédéric-Guillaume 1", roi de 
Prusse, pendant tout son régne, ne songea qu’d 
amasser de l’argent, et que jamais sujets ne furent 
plus pauvres que les siens.’* 

From the absence of any editorial note to the 
question, I judge that the origin of pa 
has not already been discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Epwarp LATHAM. 
61, Friends’ Road, E. Croydon. 


Haprian I. (9% S. xi. 288).—Platina men- 
tions no vacancy of the see on the death of 
Hadrian [., so that it is probable that the 
said death occurred either on 26 December, 
795 (the day on which his successor was 
elected), or on Christmas Day itself. Pope 
St. Peter transferred his chair from Antioch 
to Rome in 42, according to St. Jerome ; but, 
so far as I know, the first bishop to be elected 
to the Papacy was Formosus, Bishop of Porto, 
who became Pope in 891. 

Joun B. 


The exact day of St. Hadrian's death was 
25 December, 795. Vide ‘Bullarum Caroli 

* Practically the character of the king as described 
by Voltaire. 
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Cocquelinis,’ vol. i. p. 158, Rome, 1739 ; also 
the last line of the life of this Pope (ninety- 
seventh) in Platina’s * Historia de Vitis P. 
Romanorum,’ Colonix, 1636. From both it 
also appears that Formosus III. was the first 
to obtain the Roman See by translation. See 
also Bower’s ‘ Popes,’ vol. v. p. 66, Formosus 
(one hundred and tenth Bishop of Rome). 
He was the first that was translated from 
another see to that of Rome, anno 891. Vide 
also p. 487, vol. i. part i. of Manns’s ‘ Lives of 
the Popes in the Early Middle Ages.’ 
STRATTON-ON-THE- Fosse. 


The date of his death is usually given as 
25 December, 795, but Mas Latrie (‘ Trésor 
de Chron.,’ 2301) refers to Rossi (in Mélanges 
de Ecole Franc. de Rome, October, 1888, 
p. 479) for the epitaph, written in Latin by 
Charles the Great, in support of 26 December. 
I have not been able to verify the reference. 
Formosus, Pope 891-6. was at the time of his 
election Bishop of Portus. This is the earliest 
known instance of translation to the See of 
Rome. ©. 5. Warp. 


BaGpires (9 S. xi. 329) —According to 
Haydn's ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ the bagpipe 
is an ancient Greek and Roman instrument. 
On a piece of ancient Grecian sculpture, now 
in Rome, a bagpiper is represented dressed 
like a modern Lehlander. Then we have 
Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ according to 
which, in the fourth year of Edward IL. 
(1310-11), Janino la Cheveretter (the bag- 

iper) was paid on one occasion forty shil- 
aren and on another twenty, for performing 
his minstrelsy before the king. Under these 
circumstances it would be difficult to answer 
the query by whom bagpipes were devised 
and put together. L. L. K. 


THe GerMan Reprint oF LEICARRAGA’s 
Books (9 S. xi. 64, 112, 191, 276).—I have 
found yet two more variations from the 
original : Fol. 382, verse 14, ‘“‘ obra” has been 
perverted into “obre”; fol. 446 verso, verse 18, 
the original has “eta sey,” but the reprint has 
“eta sey.” E. 8. Dopeson. 


Forty Pounps a YEAR IN GOoLDsMITRH’s 
Day (9 S. xi. 289.—Mr. Hubert Hall, in his 
‘Society in the Elizabethan Age,’ reckons 
money as then worth about five times its 
present value, but the many prices of differ- 
ent things given in his book do not seem 
always to accord with this. In 1589 wheat 
was worth from 12s, to 17s. 4d. per quarter ; 
barley 9s. per quarter. Bullocks sold at 
about 3/. each. On the other hand, a day 
labourer’s wages were ordinarily 2d. or 3d. 


per day. Mr. Arber’s estimate (‘An English 


Garner,’ vii. 33) agrees very nearly with Mr. 
Hall's. C. C. 


Six - and - twenty articles have already 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ on the relative value 
of money at different periods, of which the 
most instructive and important will be found 
in 2" §. iv. 293; x. 311 (by the late Pror. 
De MorcGan) ; 3™ S. i. 182, 238, 395. I think 
the subject might be now closed. 

Everard Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Cornish WRECKERS 8. xi. 126, 196, 233, 
274).—Thomas Hodgkin, in his ‘ Life of George 
Fox,’ gives an account, quoting from Fox’s 
‘Journal,’ of the Cornish wreckers of the 
seventeenth century. In a foot-note (p. 161) 
he adds: “The fouler charge against the 
Cornishmen, that they actually caused ship- 
wrecks by displaying false lights on the shore, 
and so forth, is not noticed by Fox, and may 
be probably set down as a myth of later 
times.” E. 5. PHILLIps. 


Sir Jonn anp Lapy Tay or (9" §. xi. 309). 
—Sir John Taylor was painted by R. E. Pine 
(engraved by Dickinson), by J. Smart (en- 
graved by J. Dixon), and by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in 1777 (for the Dilettanti picture) 
and in 1784; the last was paid for together 
with the portrait of Lady Taylor and Mr. 
Graham, 157/. 10s., 4 January, 1785. These 
three pictures were dispersed. The portrait of 
Sir John has been lost sight of. Lady Taylor 
(the one engraved by W. Dickinson as be- 
longing to Robert Graham) was sold in 1835 
to the Earl of Egremont, and now belongs to 
Lord Leconfield, at Petworth. Mr. Graham’s 
portrait became the property of Henry Graves 
& Co., and was sold by them to America in 
1889. Sir Joshua painted another portrait 
of Lady Taylor in 1777. This belonged in 
1854 to Mrs. Vulliamy, and was sold at her 
sale as Lady Watson Taylor in 1858. This 
picture now belongs to Maurice Kann, Esq., 
of Paris. A third portrait of Lady Taylor in 
a hat was sold at Wynn Ellis’s sale in 1876, 
and now belongs to M. C. Groult, of Paris. 

ALGERNON GRAVES. 

“ PILLow-BER” (9° S. xi. 145, 337).—The 
various spellings are given in the ‘ H.E.D..,’ 
s.v. Bear (2), which seems not to have been 
consulted. These are: bere, bare, beare, bear, 
beere, ber, beier, bier, beer. The earliest ex- 
amples occur in bere, Chaucer, ‘ Book Duch.,’ 
254; pilwe-ber, Chaucer, ‘Prol.,” 694; ded- 
bere, ‘Early Eng. Wills,’ ed. Furnival), p. 41 
(A.D. 1420). It is probably an English word, 
and is cognate with Low German dbiiren, biire, 
bure ; whence it has been adopted also into 
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High German in the form diihre. As to the 
ultimate etymology, Kluge and Murray give 
it up. But I donot think we need do so. The 
*Brem. Wérterbuch’ has diiren, a cover ; beds- 
biiren, a bed-cloth ; kussen-biiren, a cushion- 
cover ; and adds that /iiren is also the name 
of several villages near Bremen, and denoted 
originally “a hut.” That is to say, it is much 
the same as Eng. Syre; from A.-S. bir, a 
bower. Liibben has Low G. dure, a cover; 
and the ‘ Bremen Wéorterbuch’ has uur, a 
bower, a cage. The transference of sense is 
just the same as in Eng. cot, a cottage, a 
shelter, a cover, a finger-stall ; see ‘ E.D.D.’ 
So also M. Du. duer, a cottage or shed 
(Hexham). I think it is a derivative of E. 
bower, with Kentish long e for A.-S. long y ; 
and this is why the @ is close, as the rimes 
show. Watrer W. SKEar. 


“My ORNAMENTS ARE ARMS” (9S. xi. 327) 
My ornaments are arms, 
My pastime is in war, &c., 
is Lockhart’s free version of an ancient 
Spanish ballad 
Mis arreos son las armas, 
Mi descanso el pelear, &c., 
to be found in the ‘Romancero’ of Agustin 
Duran (1859), vol. i. p. 161. They are best 
known in the original from being quoted in 
* Don Quixote,’ pt. i. c. xi. Lockhart, as usual, 
has taken great liberties with the Spanish, 
investing the simple lay of the wandering 
knight with a sentiment which did not belong 
to his age, country, or profession. 
H. E. Warts. 
(Other replies acknowledged. } 


“So Many Gops,” &c. (9 S. xi. 187, 318).— 
I thank your correspondent E. B. for his 
reply to my inquiry. The publishers of the 
Century Magazne (Macmillan & Co ) inform 
me that they have searched the magazine as 
far back as 1899, but have been unable to 
trace it. H. O. Drummonp. 


Poti - Books (9 §. xi. 289).—Mr. 
Stmpson, of Ardennes, Nightingale Lane, 
S.W., in a communication to 8 §S. vii. 
448, stated he had lately come across a 
printed poll-book for the county of Wilts of 
1705. Doubtless he would furnish the 
required information. 

Eversrp Home CoLeman. 

‘Sue Stoops To Conquer’ (9 S. xi. 249).— 
Probably this allusion to the Corporation of 
Bedford was owing to the fact that before 
the Act of the 5th and 6th of William IV. 
cap. 76, providing for the “ Regulation of 
Municipal Corporations in England and 


vested in an unduly large number of officials, 
whose gastronomic achievements were con- 
sequently unusually extensive, for the Cor- 
poration consisted of a mayor. an indefinite 
number of aldermen, two bailiffs, thirteen 
common councilmen, a recorder, a deputy- 
recorder, assisted by a town clerk, two 
chamberlains, three sergeants-at-mace, and 
subordinate officers. And no doubt the 
Joiners’ Company had a similar reputation, 
for there were giants in gastronomy in those 
days, who, as I heard a prosperous citizen 
somewhat vulgarly express it a short time 
ago, “ played a very good knife and fork.” 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaekt. 


Morrogrs: THEIR Ortarn (9 S. xi. 327).— 
‘The Book of Family Crests,’ published by 
Henry Washbourne, 1851, in 2 vols., at p. 31, 
vol. i., commences an article on mottoes. and 
has further on a ‘ Dictionary of Mottoes.’ That 
of Vassall, referred to, is quoted with the 
explanation that these words, “Every bullet 
has its billet,” were used by the late Col. 
Vassall, of Milford, in encouraging his men 
to the assault of Monte Video, where that 
gallant officer found a soldier's grave. 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


Probably ‘A Handbook of Mottoes,’ by 
C. N. Elvin, M.A., published by Bell & Daldy, 
Fleet Street. in 1860, is the work your corre- 
spondent is in search of. There was, I believe, 
a second edition of this book published. 

Wm. Jackson Picorr. 


Nicnoras Kemrys anp CHEPSTOW 
Caste (9° S. xi. 327).—Mr. John Taylor, 
chief librarian of the Bristol City Libraries. 
has written a ‘Sketch of Chepstow Castle’ 
(published by Messrs. William George’s Sons, 
the well-known booksellers of Bristol), which 
is sold to visitors to the castle, and I have no 
doubt that the interesting account referred 
to by your correspondent has been embodied 
in the newest editions. Why not apply to 
them ? LL 


CHANCELLOR Srtvan Evans S. xi. 361). 
—By aslip, which I regret, my paper on the 
above distinguished Welsh scholar conveys 
the impression that he had published an 
original Welsh translation of Grotius’s ‘ De 
Veritate Religionis Christiane. What he 
really did was to re-edit Samuel’s eighteenth- 
century Welsh translation of that work. The 
inference I drew remains undisturbed. I 
may add that among Evans’s contributions, 
prose and verse, to Y Protestant (a Welsh 
church monthly newspaper) in the course of 


Wales,” the government of Bedford was | 1847, is the commencement of a Welsh trans- 
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lation of Herodotus, a fair inference from 
which fact would be that he was attending 
Dean Lewellin’s class in that author at the 
time. There is, by the way, internal evidence 
in the report of the Lampeter examination 
for that year furnished to the same paper, 
that it was written by Evans under the 
direct inspiration of the Principal, for it ends 
with an qhilene attack, more Latina, on the 
Powis Welsh Exhibition, then in course of 
being founded for competition between per- 
sons intending to proceed to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and not to Lampeter. J. P. OWEN. 


“Tdriswyn” is the pen-name, or Bardic 
name, of Mr. Edward Thomas, of Cardiff. 
May I take this opportunity of expressing 
my admiration of Dr. Silvan Evans’s con- 
tributions to literature and bibliography ? 

Witiram E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


“NoTHING” (9% §. xi. 166, 333)—Whose 
are the witty lines on this subject quoted by 
Mr. Davy? In a book of * Charades, Enigmas, 


and Riddles,’ published by Bell & Daldy in | 


1865, there is a different version, and they 
are attributed to Lord Chesterfield. The 
differences down to line 12 are merely verbal, 
but instead of the concluding eight lines Lord 
Chesterfield’s version (if it be his) has the 
following quatrain :— 

The king (Heaven bless him !), as ‘tis said, 

At me is often in a passion, 

Yet even him I can persuade 

To act against his inclination. 

C. B. 
Some four decades ago a riddle similar to 

the one given at the last reference by Mr. 
Davy was current here. I have never seen 
it in print. I should be glad to find out 
its origin and to get a complete copy. All I 
now remember is the following :— 

What's that which men love more than life, 

Fear more than death or mortal strife ; 

The poor possess, the rich require, 


The miser spends, the spendthrift saves, 

And all men carry to their graves? 

JoHN T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


The following riddle may be cited as 
parallel in the authorship of the great writer 
Anon. :— 

Me the contented man desires, 
The poor man has, the rich requires, 
The miser gives, the spendthrift saves, 
And all must carry to their graves. 
JoHN Picxrorp, M.A. 


“ CYCLEALITIES” (9 S. xi. 109, 192, 338).—- 
“ Motorities” and “ Autocarists’ Tailor” are 


to be seen on signs outside shops in Conduit 
Street and Piccadilly. H. A. Sr. J. M. 


Arms or BorouGus AND Diocesgs (9* xi. 
| 247).—Samuel Lewis, in his ‘ Topographical 
| Dictionary of England’ (4 vols., 1831), gives 
‘engravings of the arms of the cities, bishop- 
rics, universities, colleges, corporate towns, 
,and boroughs, and in some cases the date of 
grant. A similar work for Wales was issued 
in two volumes in 1834, and two more for 
Ireland in 1847. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Consult ‘The Book of Public Arms,’ the 
sub-title of which is ‘A Cyclopedia of the 
Armorial Bearings, Heraldic ol and 
|Seals, as authorized, and as used, of the 
| Counties, Cities, Towns, and Universities of 
| the United Kingdom,’ compiled and edited 
| by A. C. Fox-Davies and M. E. B. Crookes, 
/1894. For dioceses, see ‘The Blazon of 
Episcopacy,’ by the Rev. W. K. Riland Bed- 
ford, 1897. J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


| ‘A MAD WORLD, MY MASTERS” (9% S. ix. 68, 
317).—In 1891 Mr. A. H. Bullen reprinted for 
rivate circulation, as No. 2 of his ‘* Ancient 

rolleries,” a pamphlet named ‘“ Pimlyco, or, 

Runne Red-Cap. Tis a mad world at Hogs- 

don. 1609.” The saying is included in Mr. 

Hazlitt’s ‘ Proverbial Phrases,’ 1869, p. 406, 

but the information given is meagre. In the 

pamphlet the following occurs on sig. C 

verso: “Yet since in Hogsdon all ran mad, 

I playde the mad-man too...... ‘ 

On sig. C 2 recto there are two or three 
lines which may help the hunt after “Flapper” 
(9% S. ix. 266, 373, 455 ; x. 134): “ With their 
naked pappes, That flippes and flappes......” 

F. MarcHaM. 

WILLIAM SoMERVILLE (9" S§. xi. 325).—Some 
of our larger and less critical anthologies 
include selections from Somerville. ‘The 
Chase’ and a good many of his shorter pieces 
appear in Knox's ‘Elegant Extracts,’ and 
two rather long excerpts from ‘The Chase’ 
in ‘ Beeton’s Great Book of Poetry.’ The 
fable of ‘The Wolf and the Dog’ is included 
in Plumptre’s ‘ Fables in Verse.’ C. C. B. 


Methinks that Mr. THomas Bayne doth 
protest a little over much as to our forgetting 
Somerville. It is not many years since the 
latest issue of ‘The Chase’ was published in 
a large square 8vo by Mr. George Redway. 
The title-page runs: “The Chase. By Wil- 
liam Somerville. Reprinted from the Original 
Edition of 1735, with a Memoir of the Author. 
Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. London, 
George Redway. mpcccxcvi.” The ‘Memoir’ 
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is by Mr. R. Farquharson Sharp, and the 

illustrations are in Mr. Hugh Thomson’s 

usual spirited manner. WALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


Jerrrey”: “Prince Toames” (9 
S. xi. 288)—The name Jeffrey was given to 
the ghost, or “demon,” at Epworth by Emilia 
Wesley, one of the children, in memory of an 
old man of that name who had died on the 
premises some time before. The attic from 
which the noises proceeded was (and I may 
add still is) known as Jeffrey’s chamber. See 
an article in the Lincoln Gazette, 25 April. 

Cc. C. B. 


Purcett Famity (9° S. x. 386; xi. 14, 58, 
212).—I hope I may be of some service to 


Musicus, although, like him, unable to visit | 


London at present. A friend has kindly 
been to Westminster Abbey and inspected 
the Purcell memorials, which are situated as 
indicated in my previous communication. I 


just possible I may be wrong in identifying 
the place with the city on the Garonne, 
though I do not think so. I might, perhaps, 
have added that the name of the printer is 
given—Jean Chouin—and that he prefixes a 
note to the reader, which throws some little 
light upon the history of the book. It runs :— 


“Te te prie(Ami Lecteur) me tenir pour excusé 
varce quen ce present traicte: ou Routier des 
Mariniers: il y a plusieurs mots de divers lan- 
gaiges, et de divers orthographes, d’autant que 
Auteur de ce present liure n’est nullement fran- 
gois, mais est Basque des frontiéres d’ Espagne, et 
a voleii quil fust imprimé en ceste mesme sorte 
comme sa copie estoit escripte, ce que i'ay faict en 
collationant sur la copie, au grand contentement 
dudict Auteur.” 


Mr. Dopeson’s remarks go to confirm my 
impression that the copy here is, if not 


| unique, of an edition very rare—perhaps the 


find, however, I was in error in stating that | 


the arms were on the ledger slab over the 
grave and not on the mural tablet. Neale’s 
statement is quite correct—they are on the 
latter—and I offer my apologies for doubting 
this fact. The ledger stone covering Purcell’s 
grave is in the floor a few paces north of the 
illar on which the memorial tablet is fixed. 
t contains a long Latin inscription setting 
forth the attainments of the great musician, 
and also records the date of his death, 
21 November, 1695, at the age of thirty-seven, 
and that of his wife Frances (“Francisca ’) 
on 14 February, 1706. 

The tablet containing the 
iven by Musicus at the last reference 


| 


inscription | 


as at foot a concave shield on which are | 


painted the following arms: Barry wavy of 
six or and gules, on a bend sable three boars’ 
heads couped or (Purcell), impaling Gules, on 
a bend between two escallops or a Cornish 
chough proper, between two cinquefoils 
gules (Petre or Peter). These tinctures do 
not exactly tally with Papworth, but my 
friend believes he has taken them correctly. 
The position of the shield renders it prac- 
tically impossible for any one to read it with- 
out the aid of artificial light, but my friend 
was fortunately able to procure this acces- 
sory. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northampton. 


HoYARSABAL OF CuBiBuRU (9 xi. 287, 
355).—In my reference to the book by this 
author in this library I said it was printed 
at Bordeaux, but the spelling on the title- 
page is “* Bourdeaux,” and, as I[ find there is 
a place of that name also in Dauphiné, it is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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first. At all events, it is more than fifty 
years older than the editions entered in 
jrunet. L have not seen copies of those 
editions, so cannot compare the copy here 
with them. In substance, however, no doubt 
it is the same, being what they are repre- 
sented to be, a guide to mariners to ports 
along the coasts of Europe and other parts. 
It is, however, neither in French (pure) nor 
Basque, but in what I suppose may be called 
Basque-French, inferentially the common 
language of the seafaring Biscayan popula- 
tion for whom it was apparently written. 
The place- names are nearly all Basque, and 
therefore by me (as in the case of Cubiburu) 
unidentifiable. The book seems to me a 
most curious and instructive one, and I[ think 
it a pity so little seems to be known of its 
adventurous author, to whom apparently 
every port along the coasts of Europe, the 
Levant, and even of Newfoundland (Terre- 
neuve) “on the other side,” seems to have 
been as familiar, with all its shoals, sand- 
banks, and other landmarks, from personal 
observation, as the approaches to London 
to a Thames pilot. The date of his book 
synchronizes with the adventures of Drake, 
Frobisher, and the host of Elizabethan 
discoverers. How is it that none of these 
ever came across him? And why has he 
not been explored, exploited, and canonized 
by the Hakluyt or Royal Geographical 
Society ? Joun HvuTCHINSON. 
Middle Temple Library. 


Reynotps Portrair (9 §S. xi. 347).—A 
Miss Potts, probably a daughter of the dis- 
tinguished surgeon, was painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in the large composition 
which is known as the ‘Macklin Family 
Picture,’ otherwise as ‘The Gleaners’ and 
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‘The Cottagers.’ This work was engraved 
by Bartolozzi in a large plate, and later, and 
smaller, by 8S. W. Reynolds (1835) and Mr. 
R. B. Parks (1876) severally. Miss Potts was 
so extremely intimate with the family of 
Macklin, the publisher of the once-famous 
Bible, that when, in 1788, the latter com- 
missioned Reynolds to paint his wife and 
daughter on a large canvas and at life size, 
the young lady was included in the group 
of figures. The picture was exhibited at the 
British Institution (North Room, No. 23) in 
1813, the property of Mr. W. Gosling, as 
‘The Gleaners.’ It was at the Royal Academy 
Winter Exhibition, 1873, as No. 280, and at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, 1884, as No. 185. In 


the Catalogue of the latter this example is | 


“ 


described thus: it “represents an Arcadian 
scene, before the door of a cottage, with the 
publisher’s wife and daughter seated in 
domestic happiness with Miss Potts, a dear 
and beautiful friend of theirs, standing with 
a sheaf of corn on her head ; the last-named 
figure claims the greatest interest from all 
who admire the works of the Landseers, 
because in a short time after she sat to Sir 
Joshua in this guise she was married to John 
Landseer, the young engraver, and thus 
became the mother of Thomas, Charles, 
Edwin Henry (¢.e., Sir Edwin), and four 
daughters. Bartolozzi engraved, in 1792, the 
portrait of Miss Emily Pott, after Reynolds, 
as ‘Thais’ [‘in haste to destroy’]. This 
was not the lady now in question.” The 
fact is that this Miss Emily was a well- 
known courtezan of the period, whose 
relations with the Hon. C. Greville were 
notorious, and occupied an interlude in her 
career which included residence, in a pro- 
fessional capacity, in India, where she died 
young, as Northcote (the best possible 
authority) asserted. In 1884 ‘The Gleaners’ 
belonged to Mr. Robert Gosling, who lent it 
to the Grosvenor Gallery. ‘Thais’ formerly 
belonged to Lord Tollemache, and from his 
hands passed to those of the late Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild. Miss Emily Pott 
seems to have been otherwise known as 
Emily Bertie and Emily Coventry, if, indeed, 
three several damsels of uneasy virtue were 
not thus variously designated. A text from 
Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ is said to be illustrated 
by ‘ The Gleaners.’ 

Miss Emily Pott as Thais, a “ courtezan of 
the day,” whole-length mezzotint by S. W. 
Reynolds, after the picture by Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, 4in. by 6}in., published by Hodgson 
& Graves in 1837, price about 10s. 6d. The 
same picture engraved by Bartolozzi, price 
of engravings about 21/., photographs from 


las. to 12s. 6d. Miss Pott (mother of Sir E 
Landseer, R.A.), small engravings from the 
nicture by Reynolds about 10s. 6d. In Sir 
Reynolds's picture of ‘The Cottagers’ 
are three figures, ion. Macklin, Miss Mack- 
lin, and Miss Pott, engraved by Bartolozzi in 
1794 ; good impressions from this plate now 
fetch from 10/. to 12/.; photographs, Is. to 
3s. 6d. The above we take from our cata- 
logues and notes of engravings. 

Wuitenouse & JAMEs. 
Hyde Park Gallery, 30, St. George’s Place, 8. W. 


“Honest” Eprrapus (9% §. x. 306 375; xi. 
|178).—I have a copy of the somewhat rare 
|*Theater of Mortality,’ by Monteith, 1704, 
which gives a number of inscriptions to be 
found at that date on monuments in the 
chief burial-places in Edinburgh. Among 
them are several “honest” epitaphs. 

Sir Hugh McCulloch, of Pilton, who died 
in 1688, aged seventy, is described as having 
been “ pietate in Deum, honestate in proxi- 
mum, nemini secundus.” Dr. Thomas Kin- 
kaid, an Edinburgh surgeon, who died in 
1691 at the age of seventy-two, is praised as 
having been in all his actions “ prudens et 
honestus.” George Foulis, laird of Ravils- 
toun, and Master of the Mint, who died in 
1633, aged sixty-four, has a tribute paid to 
his ‘“‘honestam vitam.” On a monument 
erected in 1676 to the memory of the wife 
of Capt. Broun it is said that she “pie 
honesteque vixit.” 

I have also a copy of a guide to the 
alace and abbey of Rulbvendl ** published 
»y Duncan Anderson, Keeper of the Chapel 
Royal,” wherein mention is made of a stone 
with the inscription “Heir lyis ane Honest 
man Robert Votherspone, Burgis and Deacon 
of ye Hammermen in ye Canogait, R.V. 1520,” 
and of another stone with this inscription, 
“Heir lyis ane honest woman calet Marget 
Baxter spous to Bartel Hamelton Dakmaker 
Burges of ye Canengait.” W. 8S. 


Ruskin’s father is buried in the churchyard 
of Shirley, near Croydon. On the memorial 
stone he is described as “an entirely honest 
merchant.” Note Ruskin’s favourite adverb, 
which, one might almost say, appears on 
every page of his writings. I Sos been told 
by a friend of his that he once described the 
mother of a certain notorious ill-doer as “an 
entirely d——ble old woman.” 

C. B. Mount. 


There is in Chiswick Churchyard, on the 
right side of the gate leading from the main 
street, and resting against the wall, a stone 
to the memory of “ Honest Tom Shepherd.” 

P. J. F. 
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J. Brapsnaw (9 §. xi. 288).—Anything Pennington, by his third wife Ellen, daughter 
that I can say in-reply to Jermyn’s query | of John Owen, of Manchester. He inherited 


will, I fear, be unsatisfactory. The descent 
of the numerous branches of the Bradshaws | 
—in Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire— 
is most obscure, and whatever little sub- 
stantial light may occasionally be dis- 
covered has so far only served to make the 
darkness more visible. In the seventeenth 
century the John Bradshaws are numerous 
and complex, the Gray’s Inn Register alone 
containing no fewer than six admissions in 
the first half of the century. In Lancashire 
there were Johns at Bradshaw Hall, Darcy 
Lever, Hope, and numerous other places, 
between oom it is difficult to distinguish. 

Upon most of the Sequestration and 
Assessment Commissions issued by Parlia- 
ment during the Civil War and Common- 
wealth a “John Bradshaw esq.” is named 
as one of the Commissioners for Lanca- 
shire, and is frequently, though I think 
erroneously, supposed to have been the 
regicide judge. The latter was a Com- 
missioner for Cheshire on most of the same 
commissions, and after 1648 is invariably | 
described as Serjeant-at-law or Chief Justice 
of Chester or by some other designation | 
which renders his identity certain, but | 
which is entirely absent from the John | 
Bradshaw on the Lancashire committees. 
That this last is the John Bradshaw after | 
whom JERMYN inquires can hardly be 
doubted. As to his identity, I strongly 
suspect him to be the representative of the | 
Bradshaws of Bradshaw Hall, Bolton, in 
which case he would be John Bradshaw, son | 
and heir of John by Isabel, daughter of | 
Peter Ashton, of Spaldin , co. Lincoln. He} 
was twenty-seven years old in 1613, succeeded | 
his father 31 Dec., 1626, was + a years | 
of age at Dugdale’s Visitation of Lancashire, | 
10 Sept., 1664, and died 24 Jan., 1665/6 (see | 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. x, 78). He was twice married, | 
and left issue by both wives. I have no| 
absolute evidence that he was a colonel in 
the army, but his brother Robert was cer- 
tainly an officer in the Parliament service, 
and defended Manchester against Lord 
Strange in 1642. His descendants at Brad- 
shaw Hall continued until early in the eigh- 
teenth century, but the male descent of the 
family was certainly not then extinct. 

I do not think that “Mr. Bradshaw of 
Pennington” was the same person as John 
Bradshaw of Bradshaw. I am fairly well 
acquainted with the Pennington branch—at 
all events, in its later descents. The repre- 
sentative at the date was Richard Bradshaw, 
fourth son of Roger Bradshaw of Aspull and 


the manor of Pennington under his father's 

will in 1628, was fifty-four years of age at 

the Visitation of 1664, and was buried in 

Leigh, 24 Aug., 1685. His male line failed 

with his grandson in 1703, the heiress marry- 

ing Farrington of Werden. W. D. Pink. 
wton, Newton-le- Willows. 

The connexion of John Bradshaw with the 
county of Lancaster was lifelong. His family 
was neastrian, though from 1606 they 
resided a few miles over the border in 
Cheshire. In 1641 he was appointed D.L. 
of Lancaster by the Parliament, and in the 
same year he was appointed to the Com- 
mission of Peace for the county. In 1643, 
the year specially referred to, Parliament 
appointed sequestrators throughout the king- 
dom to seize the properties of “ notorious 
delinquents.” For the county of Lancaster 
they were Sir Ralph Ashton and Sir Thomas 
Stanley, baronets ; Ralph Ashton, of Down- 
ham ; Ralph Ashton, of Middleton ; Richard 
Shuttleworth, Alexander Rigby, John Moore, 
Richard Holand, Edward Butterworth, John 
Bradshaw, Wm. Ashurst, Geo. Dodding, Peter 
Egerton, Nicholas Cunliff, John Starkie, 
Gilbert Ireland, Thos. Birch, and Thos. Fell, 
esquires ; and Robert Hide, Robert Cunliff, 
Robert Curwen, John Newell, and John 
Ashurst, gentlemen. I do not think “ Mr. 
Bradshaw of Pennington” can be identified 
with John Bradshaw. The Bradshaws of 
Pennington were a distinct family, and the 
representative at this period would be either 
Roger or his son Richard. 


J. Warrincton Woop xi. 308).—Srr 
J. G. T. Srycrarre will learn with regret that 
John Warrington Wood is no longer numbered 
amongst the living. Whilst on a visit to his 
native town, Warrington, Mr. Wood was 
seized with an illness (congestion of the 
lungs) which proved fatal on 26 December, 
1886, at the comparatively early age of forty- 
seven. Contemporary with Mr. Wood were 
two other eudembesaigtens of the same name, 
so to avoid confusion Mr. John Wood inter- 
polated the “Warrington” for the sake of 
distinction. Mr. Wood had studied with 
marked success under John Gibson, and had 
a beautiful villa-studio in Rome ; but in 1886 
he had decided to come to London, and had 
but recently disposed of his residence to the 
municipality. Ricnarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


Keys to Novets (9 8. viii. 505 ; ix. 118). 
For key to Thackeray see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. v. 
226; vii. 227; x. 229; 8” §. vii. 87, 229; 
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viii. 33 ; to Warren’s ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ 
8 S. vii. 8, 253 ; viii. 459. 
ADRIAN WHEELER. 


Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


An Index to the Complete Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Being the Eleventh of the New Volumes and 
Vol. XXXV. of the Complete Work. (A. & C. 
Black and the 7'imes.) 

One volume, the thirty-fourth, of ‘The Encyclo- 

pedia Britannica’ is wanting to complete the tenth 

edition of that imperial work. As this is occupied 
with maps, most of which have to be mounted, 
extra demand is made upon the binder. Mean- 
while the final volume, the most indispensable of 
all, is before us. It is necessary to wait for the 
index volume to estimate aright either the import- 
ance of the work or the amount of labour involved 
in its production. Not easy is it to convey an idea 
of the contents of this index volume, which claims 
to be the hugest and most comprehensive in exist- 
ence. The number of pages is close upon eleven 
hundred. Most of these are divided into five 
columns, each column containing some hundreds of 
separate items, the total amounting to the pro- 
digious sum of six hundred thousand entries. 

Neither easy nor necessary is it to describe the 

system adopted, a full explanation of which is 

furnished in a prefatory note. Consultation of a 

single important entry, such, for instance, as 

* Music,’ ‘Oxford,’ ‘Sweden,’ &c., will show in a 

moment the principle upon which the whole is 

arranged. In the case of Rochen names simple and 
obvious rules are followed. Alfred and Paul de 

Musset thus appear under ‘ Musset,’ A. de and 

P. de; La Fontaine under that name; Del Rio under 

* Del,’ La Condamine under ‘ La,’ De La Place under 

* La Place,’ and Von Humboldt under *‘ Humboldt.’ 

The prefix St. (Saint) and the articles Le and La 

are treated as inseparable from the word which 

they precede. Thus the entries under ‘Saint’ 
occupy something like forty columns. It is little 
remarkable that to those who have a right to con- 
sider themselves fairly well instructed the first 
feeling conveyed by a study of the index is how 
narrow are the limitations imposed upon personal 
knowledge. By the side of the ocean of knowledge 
which spreads out before one in the ‘ Encyclopedia’ 
the best of us feels that he is but a child picking up 

bbles on the beach. The wisest may find cause 
or self-congratulation if one -— in three of those 
on which his eye rests conveys to him an intelligible 
idea. A close study of the index is necessary if the 
remotest notion is to be formed of the amount of 
information conveyed in this monumental work. 

Some interest would attend the supply of statistics 

we are in no condition to present, such as how 

many different languages aol the like are occupied 
or employed in the task accomplished. Nothing 
can be drier than the detail of so many separate 
articles selected from the index. It is different, 
however, with the study of the work as a whole, 
the effect of which is to enlarge our sense and 
widen our imagination of human accomplishment. 

Dr. Johnson is reported to have said that the 

proper work to take on a journey was an arith- 

metic ; most philologists know the unending delight 
of a dictionary. We can fancy one whose “ foible” 


is the acquisition of omniscience perusing con- 
stantly a volume which is a catalogue of the 
treasures he has within reach or at his fingers’ ends 
in the completed ‘ Encyclopedia.’ 


British Family Names: their Origin and Meaning. 
By Rev. Henry Barber, M.D., F.S.A. (Stock.) 
NINE years have elapsed since the appearance of 
Dr. Barber’s important and delightful work on 
‘ British Family Names,’ and a cheaper and enlarged 
edition is now given to the world. Virtually the 
additions that have been made may be accepted as 
one-fifth of the entire volume. Even more important 
are the alterations and corrections, which also are 
numerous, and the work in its amended shape may 
be accepted as a trustworthy guide to the genea- 
logist. In its general arrangement the volume is 
alphabetical, a system which, on the strength of 
its simplicity, is probably the best. Prefixed, how- 
ever, to the dictionary portion are lists of ‘Old 
Norse Personal Names,’ ‘Frisian Personal and 
Family Names,’ ‘Names occurring in Domesday 
Survey,’ &c., which constitute the most useful por- 
tion of the work. ‘ British Family Names’ does not 
claim to bea novelty. It is in the main trustworthy, 
constitutes amusing reading, and may be com- 

mended to general study and employment. 


Nicholas Nickleby ; The Old Curiosity Shop ; Ame- 
rican Notes and Pictures from Italy. (Chapman 
& Hall and Frowde.) 

THREE further volumes have been added to ‘‘ The 

Fireside Dickens” of Mr. Frowde and Messrs. 

Chapman & Hall. This may well be the most 

popular edition for general purposes, and is, indeed, 

a miracle of cheapness. In * Nicholas Nickleby’ 

are given a well-known early and feminine-looking 

yortrait of Dickens and thirty-nine illustrations 
y Phiz. Seventy-five illustrations to ‘The Old 

Curiosity Shop’ are by Cattermole and Phiz, while 

each of the other two works has three illustrations 

by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Six volumes out of 
twenty-two have now seen the light. 


“Tur Brpetots” of Messrs. Gay & Bird are the 
daintiest of the many booklets now appearing. 
The latest contains a judicious selection of Earl 
British Ballads, which all lovers of poetry will 
recognize, to use old Izaak Walton’s phrase, as 
*choicely good,” if old-fashioned. A further issue 
of ballads is promised by the editor, Mr. Potter 
Briscoe. We applaud his feeling that selection in 
such a case is a difficult matter, and no less his 
modest word as to the deserved success of this 
charming series.—Smaller, even, in size than the 
foregoing, but clearly printed and tastefully bound, 
is the third number of the same firm’s “ Bible 
Classics,” containing Ecclesiastes and The Song of 
Solomon. The unending lyric of man and maid and 
the melancholy beauty of the thoughts of the wise 
and the world-worn have been often pictured since 
—never, we may surely think, with equal mastery 
of thought and word. Is it superfluous to say such 
things? We thought so once, but now we are not 
sure. We “follow the gleam” of good sense and 
judgment, half blinded by the glare of popular 
triumphs. 


Tuer review of Mr. T. F. Henderson’s edition of 
‘The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border’ in the 
Edinburgh Review for April is extremely interest- 
ing, for the author knows his subject, and deals 
with the Northern ballad-lore with a wide-minded 
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sympathy which even now is not too common. 
These songs have survived from times which are in 
many ways very unlike our own. Murder was 
thought little of, and cattle-lifting rather heroic 
than even a venial offence. They are often frag- 
mentary, and have from time to time undergone 
from their reciters changes parallel to those which 
when applied to ancient buildings go by the name 
of restoration. There is a notion widely spread, 
but certainly a delusion, that many of these old 
ballads had no personal author, but grew among a 
people quite ignorant of letters. Now in the first 
place a man may be a poet without having ac- 
quired the art of reading, but there is a far more 
potent objection. How can any literary work in- 
volving thought be self-produced? To us it seems 
a contradiction in terms, and therefore unworthy 
of discussion, but the fact is undoubted that words, 
phrases, and ideas have often been transferred from 
one ballad to another. For instance, in * The Douglas 
Tragedy ' we find 
Lord William was buried in St. Marie's kirk, 
dy Marg’ret in Marie's quire ; 
Out o’ the lady's grave grew a bonny red rose, 
And out o’ the knight’s a brier. 


The same idea occurs in some versions of ‘ Barbara 
Allan,’ as well as elsewhere. How many of these 
fine old songs we have lost we cannot tell. It is 
probable that far more have perished than have 
come down to us. Had a collector with the energy 
and historical knowledge of Sir Walter Scott been 
born a hundred years before his time we might 
have possessed a body of poetry now as unattain- 
able as the book of Jasher, which was probably 
itself a collection of the war-songs of the tribes of 
Israel. The loss we have suffered is not entirely 
owing to the processes of slow decay and corruption. 
We know that Coverdale and W hitgift hated ballads. 
They might well have been beforehand with Gilbert 
Glossin, who in ‘ The Antiquary’ is recorded to have 
said, *“*The devil take all ballads, and ballad- 
makers, and ballad singers.” The Methodists also 
in the eighteenth and earlier years of the nineteenth 
century set their faces against all verse which was 
neither devotional nor, as they thought, instructive, 
founding their objection on a passage in St. James 
(v. 13). ‘Buckinghamshire’ treats of a county 
whose history has been neglected. Lipscomb’s 
heavy quartos were a credit to their author, but he 
lived at a time when record offices and private 
charter chests were guarded from inspection with 
the rigidity of a magician’s cave. The author, too, 
though painstaking and zealous, was unimaginative 
and had but a narrow conception of the duties of a 
topographer. We find therefore in these few pages 
much that we might hunt for in vain in the litera- 
ture hitherto devoted to the history of the shire. 
The writer, moreover, shows that he knows the 
value of historical evidence and the valuelessness 
of mere guesswork. His remarks on Whiteleaf 
cross show this. He will not accept any of the wild 
theories which have been spun to account for its 
existence. The remarks, too, on the lace-making 
industry which still flourishes in Buckinghamshire 
show a mastery of a far different subject. The 
paper on the late Lord Acton indicates remarkable 
knowledge of writings which are for the most part 
pert te the pages of periodicals. The list given 


at the head of the article is, we believe, by no 
means complete, but it will be of service to historical 


students. Some passages quoted from Lord Acton 


are very instructive—one especially wherein he 
contrasts the relative value of edicts and statutes 
as compared with the living thoughts of men. We 
trust that Acton’s writings, so far as they are cap- 
able of identification, will be given to the public in 
a collected form. Mr. Armstrong's ‘Charles V.’ 
meets with the appreciation it deserves. The 
author is especially commended for his fairness on 
those subjects wherein religious controversies must 
be dealt with. Mr. Armstrong, his reviewer assures 
us, has avoided these pitfalls *‘ with a care and tact 
that savours of genius.” The reviewer accepts, 
seemingly without question, some statements as to 
the emperor’s disgusting habits regarding food and 
drink. We do not question that he was a wine- 
bibber and a glutton, and think it highly probable 
that he shortened his life by excesses, but for phy- 
siological reasons we cannot accept statements 
which bear on their face marks of wild exaggera- 
tion. Noone outside the pages of Rabelais could 
have accomplished feats so astounding. ‘ The Super- 
natural in Nineteenth-Century Fiction’ shows wide 
reading. The supernaturalists, as we may call 
them, have never been a school or sect. Hawthorne, 


| Poe, Lord Lytton, and Mrs. Oliphant stand alone, 


and have very little in common. Their theo- 
ries, if indeed such things can be attributed to 
them, were frequently antagonistic. The papers on 
*The Unpublished Chapters of Fynes Moryson’s 
Itinerary,’ on ‘ Early Flemish Artists,’ and ‘ Human 
Flight’ are all worth attention. 


Drep on 29 April, at Bath, Thomas Helsby, of 
Helsby, co. Chester, barrister-at-law of Lincoln’s 
Inn, editor of Ormerod’s ‘ History of Cheshire,’ a 
zealous topographical and genealogical worker, and 
a former contributor to * N. & Q.’ 


Botices to Gorresyondents 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents niust observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, call ween or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

A. E. P.—You fail to give the proper references. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to * The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Pedigrees of English and Foreign Families 
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OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 
plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowieugea tne rane 


a8 the most expert Kook finders extant Please state 
ones Koosenop 16-16 Jobo Bright Street Ricmtaghem. 


»,OOKBUY ERS. — BARGAINS. — SPKCIAL 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
GREEK EMPIRE, 


And the Story of the Capture of Constantinople by the Turks. 
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